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of Englishmen upon this subject underwent a very
great change. The iron rule of Cromwell left a
lasting impression, and in future the existence of
a standing army was regarded as being incompatible
with liberty Hardly any of James II.'s acts excited
greater hostility than his formation of a camp at
Hounslow, and one of the clauses of the Bill of
Rights expressly declared it to be illegal to maintain
a military force without consent of Parliament.
Even at the present clay the Acts under which the
army exists require to be renewed every year.
And this strong antipathy to any permanent body
of soldiers effectually prevented future kings from
obtaining' ia position which might have enabled
them to assault the Constitution with any prospect
of success, although in any case the eventual failure
of such an attempt was certain.

The .storm of the Great Rebellion did not leave
the Church unscathed. It has been seen that the
bishops had been forward in their adoption of the
theory of Divine Right, and when the Parliament
triumphed they paid the penalty for their unwise
partisanship. They were expelled from the House
of Lords and deprived of their sees, and the lower
clergy shared in the misfortunes of their spiritual
fathers. Presbyterianism was established, the use of
the Liturgy was forbidden, and, although Cromwell
attempted to extend toleration to the Episcopalians,
the majority of benefices passed into the hands of
men who either disliked or were indifferent to
government by bishops. At the Restoration the
Church theoretically regained all her old authority,